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its use saves us from the paradox propounded by Miinsterberg of a 
timeless history, without slighting the essential truth of his position. 
Further, action is a term wide enough to include such agents as the 
earth, the solar system, or a nebula, to whose course in time the term 
history has been applied in common practice. We should return to 
Hobbes' distinction between history as a register of fact, and science as 
knowledge of consequences or laws. 

Professor Leighton in the second number of this Journal insisted 
that Rickert makes too fixed a distinction between history and natural 
science. And Professor Fling abates nothing of that fixedness. It would, 
I think, be in a measure obviated, if we were to describe history as deal- 
ing first and last with genuine agents; whereas, in natural science, the 
agency resides in the indefinite ' totality of circumstances ' whose con- 
sent is necessary to the movements of atoms. 

It seems to be owing to his indefinite conception of individuality, and 
to his still somewhat negative account of the purpose of the historian that 
Rickert contemplates the possibility of grasping human civilization as 
a member of the solar system (401). Professor Fling seems to consider 
that result certain. Yet nothing seems more certain than that the 
progress of one is to be absolutely fatal to the other; and if two indi- 
viduals can not act towards one end they can not be conceived as one 
agent; nor can one history be written of them. It seems that history 
must leave us with a final multiplicity of agents. 

Professor Fling's article is, I believe, the only summary of this 
important controversy that has appeared in this country, and we owe him 
many thanks for his analysis of the difficulty and of the solution proposed. 

Percy Hughes. 
Columbia. University. 

Nota psicologica intorno al significato dell' Argomento di Sant' Anselmo 

d'Aosta. R. Nazzari. Kivista Filosofica, March- April, 1904, pp. 

183-197. 

The purpose of the author is not to discuss the logical validity of the 
ontological argument, but to point out that Anselm is better understood 
as the spokesman of a spiritual attitude than as the maker of a faulty 
syllogism, and to examine the psychological basis of the argument itself. 

The author regards Anselm's demonstration as an original thought, 
not to be accounted for by previous discussions. It appear ' come affatto 
isolata e indipendente.' 

Signore Nazzari declines to admit that the ontological argument has 
a purely practical character, that it is an instrument of conversion — suited 
to bring to the unbeliever the same conviction which the believer possesses 
as faith. The man who does not assume the existence of God can not 
be reached by arguments based upon a revelation and its consequences. 
Therefore, some have thought, Anselm invented the ontological argument 
to prove what was, to his own mind, quite certain without it. 

Signore Nazzari hints, but does not seriously argue, that Anselm wished 
to fortify his own faith. The burden of proof is certainly upon him who 
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claims that Anselm's faith needed any dialectical prop. The sincerity of 
his 'regulative' point of view ('Credo ut intelligam'), need not be 
doubted. 

Signore Nazzari is sure that Anselm was far from thinking he could 
pass from idea to existence with merely conceptual resources. " St. 
Anselm surely could not fail to observe that the various mental combina- 
tions of perceptions and representations may very well correspond to 
nothing objective. . . . Thought, however, ascending from particular to 
general, along the way of abstraction, reaches a point where it is obliged 
to stop, beyond which it can not advance (at least according to the 
Scholastics). There is, therefore, an ample region within which thought 
can be freely active without ever claiming that its concepts represent 
objective facts. But this is not true of the two limiting terms, sense- 
perception and the supreme being beyond which thought can not ascend 
(quod rnaius cogiiari nequit), which can not fail to exist. Otherwise, 
complete skepticism would be justified. We can not doubt the existence 
of the perceived object, but if this is a real datum, the greatest possible 
being has, so to speak, a superior right to exist, because it ought to exist, 
since it has the character of necessity, or at least must have seemed to 
have it to the philosopher, because of an unjustified transition from 
logical (concetti teoretici) to moral concepts." 

The confidence in God's existence rests thus upon a sentimento, and 
the ontological argument is the expression not of a practical purpose 
(conversion) nor of a purely logical interest, but of this sentimento. 
That which is bound to exist is the quo mains, the infinite, and its 
guarantee lies in the fact that to the imagination a thing seems greater 
if it exists than if it does not, and this increase includes an increase of 
value. Signora Nazzari thinks that this relation of existence to the 
estimate of worth can be verified in our own experience. When a sur- 
prising tale is found unexpectedly to be true, it seems to be suddenly 
possessed of a heightened value, due to the increased interest with which 
we regard it. The tale seems richer and more important. Given thus 
the instinctive feeling that existence does make a difference to the con- 
tent of the object and to its value, the ontological argument is not im- 
proved as logic, but its vitality seems to be heightened. 

The first step in constructing the argument is the substitution of 
' id quo maius cogitari non potest ' for God. That the quo mains is 
equivalent to God and can be substituted for His name in a syllogism 
was one of the characteristic convictions of early mediaeval thought, 
especially among pious minds inclined to Realism. And Anselm was an 
extreme realist. 

The syllogism in which Signore Nazzari states the ontological argu- 
ment is as follows : 

If the greatest possible being does not exist in reality, it does not 
exist conceptually. 

It does exist conceptually. 

It exists therefore in reality. 

One may regret that Signore Nazzari does not criticize the syllogism 
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in greater detail. He rejects the ontological argument as a whole and 
hints that his objection is rather against the minor premise than the 
major. Anselm's critic, Gaunilo, denies the minor as well as the major 
premise. Gaunilo held that the quo mains had neither genus nor dif- 
ferentia, and therefore did not exist even in idea, and with this Signore 
Nazzari appears to agree. 

W. T. Bush. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AECHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, May, 1904. 
Band X., Heft 2. Psychologische oder kritische Begrundung der As- 
thetihf (pp. 131-159): J. Cohn. -It is possible to establish critically an 
empirical universality for correct esthetic appreciations, but psychology 
can not furnish the basis for such categorical evaluations. In natural 
beauty, we should start from the behavior of the subject, in art from the 
nature of the object, to gain evidence of its esthetic character. Sulla 
quistione del Oenio (pp. 160-165): V. Allara. - Largely a criticism of 
Lombroso's work. Die Eigenart des Religiosen Lebens und seiner Oe- 
wissheit (pp. 166-229) : D. A. Muller. - Religion is a universal disposi- 
tion existing in every healthy man. Religious life is always a 
property of the individual heart which is not affected by occurrences, by 
historical presentations or by ' Weltanschauungen.' Atheism has and 
is religion. Religion's essential nature can only be sought in the perfect 
being of God. It is fashioned alike in the simple man and in the scien- 
tist. Education can neither give religion nor take it away. Jahres- 
bericht. La philosophie francaise (pp. 233-241): C. Bos. -Reviews of: 
'Psychologie du Rire,' par L. Dugas; and 'La Philosophie de Fichte,' 
par Xavier Leon. Philosophy in the United Kingdom for 1902 (pp. 242- 
264) : G. E. Moore. - ' The Scope and Relations of Philosophy,' by H. 
Sidgwick is declared to be most important, but disappointing in its ac- 
count of the relation of Philosophy to Psychology. Its insistence on the 
worthlessness of the historic method of attacking philosophic problems is 
commended. No other books calls for notice save 'Personal Idealism,' 
which is interesting chiefly because of the intentions of its contributors. 
Mr. Schiller's contribution thereto is utterly worthless. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

The University of Wisconsin celebrated this year its Fiftieth Com- 
mencement. The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Professor John 
Dewey, of Columbia University, and upon Professor E. B. Titchener, of 
Cornell University. 

Doctor F. C. Sharp, assistant professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been advanced to an associate professorship. 

Amherst College has conferred the degree of LL.D. upon Professor 
James H. Tufts, head of the department of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago. 



